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CHARLES DICKENS. 
FEBRUARY 7TH, 1812—JUNE 9TH, 1870. 


(See ante, pp. 81, 101, 121, 141, 161, 182 
203, 223, 243, 262, 284, 301, 323, 344 
362, 383, 404, 421, 442.) 


AT a few minutes before half-past nine on the 
morning of Tuesday, the 14th of June, 1870, 
a passer-by would have seen a hearse and 
three plain mourning coaches enter Dean’s 
Yard, Westminster. The hearse contained 
the body of Charles Dickens, which, on 
being taken out, was carried through the 
cloisters to the nave, where it was met by 
Dean Stanley ; the two Canons in residence, 
Canon Jennings and Canon Nepean; and 
three of the Minor Canons. The choir were 
not present. The mourners who followed 
were, according to The Times of the 15th, 
Mr. Charles Dickens, jun., Mr. Henry 
Dickens, Miss Dickens, Mrs. Charles Collins, 
Miss Hogarth, Mrs. Austin (Dickens’s sister), 
Mrs. Charles Dickens, jun., Mr. John 


Forster, Mr. Frank Beard, Mr. Charles 
Collins, Mr. Ouvry, Mr. Wilkie Collins, and 
Mr. Edmund Dickens. Fourteen mourners 
are mentioned, but the names of only 
thirteen appear. The Times states :— 

“The service was most impressively read by the 
Dean, all but the lesson, which was read by the 
Senior Canon. There was no anthem, no chanted 
psalm, no hymn, not even an intoned response or 
‘Amen,’ but the organ was played at intervals.” 
Forster says :— 

“The solemnity had not lost by its simplicity. 

Nothing so grand or so touching could have accom- 
panied it as the stillness and the silence of the vast 
cathedral.” 
Later in the day the news began to spread 
that Dickens had been laid to rest in the 
Abbey, when crowds of unbidden mourners 
went to take a last fond look. This con- 
tinued throughout the following day, and 
the Dean, always full of consideration, 
kept the grave open until the Thursday, 
and on the Sunday in his memorial sermon, 
pointing to the flowers that had been newly 
thrown, said :— 

‘*The spot would thenceforward be a sacred one 
with both the New World and the Old, as that of 
the representative of the literature, not of this 
island only, but of all who speak our English 
tongue.” 

Of those who occupied the three mourning 
coaches but few remain. Happily Miss 
Georgina Hogarth, Dickens’s dear sister-in- 
law, ‘“‘ the best and truest friend man ever 
had,” is still with us, as well as his daughter 
Kate (now Mrs. Perugini, the artist), and 
his son Mr. Henry Fielding Dickens, so 
well known to us all. 

The eldest son Charles died in 1896, and 
on the early morning of the day on which 
his funeral took place at Mortlake, Thursday, 
the 23rd of July, Mary Dickens died at Moor- 
side, Farnham Common. One regrets that 
Forster has not told us more about her; 
indeed, he might have given us much more of 
the home life at Gadshill, with which he 
must have been familiar. In the letters of 
Charles Dickens edited jointly by her and 
her aunt there are many references to 
“Mamie” and to her health, which fre- 
quently caused her father anxiety; yet she 
was able to preside over his household :— 

““My eldest daughter is a capital housekeeper, 
heads the table gracefully, delegates certain 
appropriate duties to her sister and her aunt, and 
they are all three devotedly attached.” 

She is buried at Sevenoaks. 

With the exception of that portion of the 
press representing the Dissenters, there was, 
I believe I am right in saying, nothing but 
universal praise of Dickens. Dissenters 
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however, had a lifelong grievance against 
him from the time when * Pickwick’ ap- 
peared with the character of Stiggins. 
Further offence was given by the character 
of Chadband in ‘ Bleak House,’ followed by 
Melchisedech Howler in ‘ Dombey and Son,’ 
besides other evidences of Dickens's dis- 
taste for Dissenters. This caused 
indignation among a large body of Non- 
conformists—so much so that in many 
households the works of Dickens were not 
allowed, while some advertisers would not 
insert their announcements in his works. 
This feeling was not*shered by all. My 
father for one, staunch Baptist as he was, 
always read Dickens with delight, month 
by month as fast as the parts were pub- 
lished. He regarded the characters objected 
to as merely attacks on religious humbugs, 
and such the author has shown was _ his 
intention. At the same time it is evident 
that Dickens had no intimate knowledge 
of Dissenters, or he would have been aware 
that by far the larger number of the ministers 
were as cultivated and learned as those of 
the Established Church, while those who 
had not this cultivation led saintly lives 
and influenced their people for good. 


Among the papers representing the Dis- 
senters, The Nonconformist carefully re- 
frained from saying anything that could be 
construed into approval or otherwise; but 
The Freeman, now The Baptist Times, the 
organ of the Baptists, made a bold attack 
on the 17th of June, and referred to “ his 
deliberate and grossly unjust misrepresen- 
tation of Dissent.” It quoted from the 
Preface in the later editions of ‘ Pickwick,’ in 
which Dickens explains 


‘‘that there is a difference between religion and the 
cant of religion, piety and the pretence of piety, 
a humble reverence for the great truths of Scrip- 
ture and an audacious and offensive obtrusion of its 
letter and not its spirit in the commonest dissensions 
and meanest affairs of life,” 


and states “that it is always the latter, 
and never the former, which he satirizes.” 
Of this The Freeman remarks :— 


“Tt would be well if this were absolutely true. 
No more eligible subject can be imagined for the 
lash of the satirist than the various forms of religious 
hypocrisy. If Mr. Dickens had confined himself to 
an exposure of these hateful and mischievous false- 
hoods, we, at least, should have no fault to find, 
but why does he invariably identify them with 
Dissent? How is it that his canting, snivelling, red- 
nosed hypocrites invariably hail from Ebenezer 
Chapel? Take the earlier of his libels on Dissent— 
the well-known Stiggins, and consider the effect 
which sucha portraiture must have been intended 
to produce on the minds of readers previously un- 
acquainted with Dissenters.” 


much | 


One cannot but regret that some sugges- 
tion was not made to Dickens with respect 
to this. He seems to have formed a pre- 
judice, and to have followed it up without 
any adequate reason; and in his anxiety to 
attack hypocrisy he thus gave offence 
to many who would otherwise gladly have 
helped him in his work for the good of all— 
for in most of the reforms in which he was 
interested the Dissenters were among the 
hardest workers. 


Although forty-two years have passed 
since the death of Dickens, the position he 
then occupied in the world of Jetters has 
not only been maintained, but has become 
even higher. The sale of his writings through 
those forty-two years has been, and _ stil! 
continues to be, enormous, and there is 
hardly a publisher, either here or in America 
who has not issued some work, associated, 
with his name. 

A few people thought at the time of his 
death that the praise bestowed on him was 
extravagant, yet the press on the occasion of 
the centenary of his birth has been fully as 
enthusiastic, and there has been hardly a 
writer of note who has not taken advantage 
of the celebration to render tribute. Mr. 
Clement Shorter in The Sphere of the 10th 
of February well describes the literature 
relating to Dickens as ‘ almost Napoleonic 
in its magnitude.” Mr. Arthur Waugh in 
The Daily Chronicle of the 7th of February 
states in a couple of brief sentences why 
this celebration differs from all others : 
“Tt is a celebration prompted by glowing 
and almost passionate personal devotion... . 
The Centenary tribute to Charles Dickens 
is a tribute of love.” 

The celebration was, however, shorn 
of some of its festivities on account of the 
death of Alfred Tennyson Dickens, which 
occurred suddenly in the Hotel Astor, New 
York, on the 2nd of January. He visited 
England last year after forty-five years’ 
absence in Australia, and during his stay 
here he was much with Mr. B. W. Matz, 
who wrote the obituary notice of him 
which appeared (with a portrait) in The 
Dickensian for February. 


Yet what did take place at the Centenary 
was in full accord with the spirit of Dickens. 
The Daily Telegraph opened a fund to 
secure a better provision for five of the 
daughters of his eldest son, and a dinner 
was given to poor children in Lambeth. 
It is also interesting to note that in this 
Centenary year—on the 4thof this month— 
a White Paper was issued dealing with the 
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methods adopted in recent years for remov- 
ing children from workhouses, and rearing 


them under conditions in which independ- | 


ence of character and habits of industry 
can be developed, and the taint of pauperism 
removed. The Daily Telegraph of 
following day appropriately heads its article 
on the subject ‘No more Oliver Twists.’ 
It may well be said of Dickens, ‘** He, being 
dead, yet speaketh.” and so it will be 
through the ages, for he has left an influence 
for good that no time can change. 

My notes on Dickens would not be com- 
plete without a reference to the Dickens 


Fellowship, established on the 6th of 
October, 1902. Rightly enough, the real 


founder of it was a working-man, but his 
name has unfortunately been lost. Among 
its objects are to knit together in a common 
bond of friendship lovers of Dickens, and to 
spread the love of humanity which is the 
key-note of all his work. As is known to 


all our readers, its organ is The Dickensian, 


of which Mr. Matz (who from the first has 
been the life and soul of the Fellowship) is 
the able editor. 
nearly fifty branches, and up to last week 
20,000 fellows had beenenrolled. Mr. Henry 
fF. Dickens is its Life President, and the 
President for the present year is, appro- 
priately enough, Sir Luke Fildes. 

May the Dickens Fellowship flourish and 
celebrate its jubilee in 1952 ! 

There is a mistake in my last note on 
p. 444, where ‘‘ Tuesday, the 14th of June.” 
should read Monday, the 13th of June; and 
a slip occurs on p. 263 as to the date of the 
Staplehurst accident. which should be the 
Ith of June, 1865, not the “10th.” This last 
T am glad of, as it has brought us an 
interesting reply from Mr. H. G. ARCHER: 
see p. 470. 

In closing these notes I beg to thank 
many kind friends who have sent me sug- 
gestions in reference to them. 

JoHN FRANCIS. 


MONUMENTS IN OLD CITY CHURCH: 
ST. GEORGE, BOTOLPH LANE, 
BILLINGSGATE. 


THE old parish of “ St. Georg in Buttolphe 
lane ’’ having been consolidated with that of 
St. Botolph, Billingsgate, its early registers, 
as well as those of “St. Buttolph,” are 
in the custody of Mr. Harry Bird, of 19, 
Eastch ap, who is Honorary Vestry Clerk 
of the latter parish, and kindly permits me 
to publish any of the items I have gleaned 


from these interesting and_historicaliv 
valuable records. 

The registers of St. Botolph begin in 
1653; those of St. George with baptisms 
and marriages in 1547, burials in 1546. 

The entries in the first volume of St. 

George’s—a parchment book—seem to have 
been copied in their entirety (so far as a hasty 
examination could assure me) into one 
“given for a Regester booke....by Thomas 
{? W or Miilford in 1577,” and are carried 
on in it to a later date, I think; while in 
both there are memoranda of such matters 
as collections on “ briefs,” rates and taxes, 
a summary of ‘“ the Law concerning Mortu- 
aries,” &c. Thus we learn that in 1587 ‘“‘ the 
fifteene gathered in this p’ishe, being St. 
Georges in buttull lane, cometh unto 3/7. 18s.’’; 
and that in 1587, 
*Apon a presept recd from the J. Mayre, 
tochinge a new settlement for the relyffe of the 
powre in crysds Ospydall, the paresheners have 
encressed ther former  condrybusion from 
Sli. Lis. 8d. to 6li. 6s. Od.” 

One of the more important supplementary 


The Fellowship now | has features of the first volume is the following, 


under the heading ‘ Burialles ’ :— 


And first a briefe note of certaine worshipfull 
persons whiche were buried in the Churche and 
Churcheyarde of this parishe of St. George in 
Buttolphe Lane whiche are founde written uppon 
theire Toumbes and gravestones in letters of 
brasse ; And of Late being collected and gathered 
by George Clint, Colledge Clarecke of y* same 
parishe, in A™ D’ni 1574.* And are nowe 
thought fitt to be registered in this newe Churche 
booke. 

Adam Banne [sie], goldsmith, was the first time 
Lord Maior. 1390. 

And the second time L. M. 1396. 

And he was buried y* 6 of June, 1397. 


Nicolas Narpora was buried the 14th of Janu- 
arie, A° 1400. 

John Walkton, gentilman, was buried the 15th 
of August, 1401. 

Richard Bamme, Esquier, sonne to y® foresaid 
Adam Bamme, was buried the 19th of May, 
A’no 1452. 

William Combes, Alderman and fishmonger of 
London, was sheriff A° 1441, and buried the 14th 
of June, 1452. 

John Stoker, Alderman and Draper of London, 
was Sheriff 1477, and buried the 23 of May, A° 
11485. 

Agnes, dau. to Oliver Davie, goldsmith, was 
Bur. 28 Aprill, 1479. 

Richard Dreiland, Gentilman, was buried the 
25 of Marche, 1487. 

Michaeel Harries, Draper, of London was bur. 
19 Apr., 1489, and Alice his wife 28 May, 14.. (?) 

Godfrey Oxenford, bur. 18 Dec., 1495. 

William Barnes, bur. 17 Jan., 1520. 

Nicolas Partridg, Grocer and Alderman of 
London, was Sheriff 1519, and buried the ?" of 
April, 1525, 


* Still acting as such in 1590. 
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James Momford, Esquier. and Chirugeon unto 


1607. Mary, wife of William Abell, stranger, 


{King Henry the eight, was buried the 14 of Oct., | was buried one Sonday 2 Aug. in the litle yle 


Gayle, Haberdasher, bur. 22 Dec., 15.40. | 

Elizabeth his wife, 18 Jan., 1545. 

In Strype’s ‘Stow’ (1754 edition), vol. i. 
p. 492, there is a somewhat similar list of the 
monuments in St. George's “‘ for two hundred 
years past.” having variations order, 
and omissions, that show it to have been an 
indep ndent compilation, but the MS. gives 
the better account. 

From the same registers [ select some 
further items of buriats of which special par- 
ticulars are given :— 

1546. S" William Forman, knight and Haber- 
dasher, who had bene Sheriff A’ 1533, and lord 
Maior A® 1538, was buried the 13% of Februarie. 

1563. Harry, the Bathers man, 12 Oct. 

1567. Elizabeth, wife of John Hill, butcher, 


on All Saints’ Day. 

1575. John Hill, Turner [elsewhere, ** John 
Hill of ye Turneres Company *’], 27 Dee. 

1580. George Holmes died 9 March....for 
whose grave in the Chancell I received 30s., and | 
for a Mortuary 10s., at the handes of Mr. Thomas 
Holmes his brother. 

1587. William Parris, fishmonger. 18 June. 

1587. <A stranger, being a Dutche man and 
a clockmeaker, traveling from Cambridge, died in 
this parish and was buried on Tuesday, the 16th 
of Jan. 

1591. Lawrence Buckron, a highe Alman 
souldier, dying in Richard Wamker’s house, bur. 
2 Feb. 

1592. Anthony Teder, a frencheman, lying 
in Widdowe Leedes house, Bur. 18 Nov. 

1593. Moses Angell, servant of M" Behoult. 

1596. Audrey Hawkes, Lady, Lady Maioress 
of London in A® 1574, died on Wed* night, 28 Ap", 
being 96 yeares old, and was buried at St. Mary 
Abchurch, 5 May. 

1597. Mary Harvey, the servant of George 
Clink, p’sh clerk, 8 Oct. 

1597. Christopher Bancroft. brother to the 
nowe L* BP of London, was bur. out of Mrs 
Tomblinsons house, 17 Dee. in the chancell, 
close under the pewes at the head of Agnis Davyd. 


1599. Mrs. Judeth Breend, gentlewoman, 1 
May. 

1599. Garret Willyams, Marchant, Stran- 
ger, 25 Sept. 

1600... Issabell, wife of Thomas Gayner, hemp 


dresser, 14 May. 
1600. Ambrose Broumfecld, gentellman and 
grocer, 16 June. 


1600. John Hinde, Haberdasher, aged 70.... 
1601. Jane, wife of Thomas Bowers, butcher | 
(? 7) Jan. 


1602. John Pagnam, gentleman, a bachelor, | 
aged 53 yeares, dwelling at Wimblton [sic], but | 
dying at Mt John Potters house, & buried in y° | 
Chauncell under y® stone wt" 4 crosses* on Fryday, 
Oct. 5. 

1603. Thomas Lawrence, servant to John 
Parsouns butcher, 9 May. 


* Presumably a slab marked with consecration 
crosses, from some altar laid low at the Reforma- 
tion, i 


' under the greate stone. 


1611. Richard Honor (free of the Sadler’= 
Company, and aged threescore years) bur. in 
the grene churcheyarde, in the fardeste corner. 


1611. Thomas Thomson,  Letherseller & 
Bellows-Maker. 
1617. A still borne child of James Peares, 


taylor, bur. 12 May. 

1628. The dau: of Mr Thomas Mainwaringe, 
4 Aug. in the chauncel. 

1630. Thomas, son of 
bur. 1 Nov. 

In the third volume—between * Baptisms ’” 
and * Marriages,’ and distinct from * Burials ’ 
—there is a list of the gravestones in the 
church and yard commemorating sepultures 
of 1684-5. 

It would be a good work in the cause of 
genealogy for some one to transcribe these 
(with Mr. Bird’s cons nt), and, further, to 


William Manwering, 


| copy such inscriptions as are still legible on 


the old gravestones that it has been found 
necessary to take up from the aisles of St. 
George’s Church, and that now cumber the 
ground somewhat, to the embarrassment of 
the vestry, who would, as I understand, be 
glad to have them removed to some situation 
where they would be treated with due 
respect and preserved to posterity. 
Leca-WEEKES. 


OMAR KHAYYAM'S ‘RUBALYATY 


I suBJoIn a list of some of the less-known 
nineteenth-century editions of the ‘ Ru- 
baiyat 

Three years after the appearance of the now 
famous first edition, a private issue of fifty copies 
was printed in Madras (1862). This thin, cloth- 
bound brochure, with a paper label on the front 
cover, is now of greater rarity than its immortal 
predecessor. In addition to PitzGerald’s seventy- 
five quatrains, it contained some verses and a 
note by Garcin de Tassy ; also an extract from 


| The Caleutta Review of March, 1856. 


Columbus, Ohio, 1870. First printed American 
edition. 100 copies. Text of FitzGerald’s 1868 
edition. This private issue is now of great 
varity. 

A beautiful transcript of the first edition was 
done on vellum in 1872 by Wm. Morris, illumi- 
nated from designs by Burne-Jones. This is 
now in the safe custody of the British Museum. 

Harry Quilter edition. Jo. Campbell, jun., 
1883. Printed on coarse brownish paper full of 
blemishes. Size, 10x 12in. Text of fourth edition. 
Now very scarce. 

In the way of illustrated editions nothing has 
been issued in England to equal the bold drawings 
done by Elihu Vedder for the fine folio volume 
issued by Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., Boston, 1884. 
The quatrains are rearranged in order to suit 
the requirements of the artist. 
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Grolier Club, New York, 1885. Text of fourth 
edition. 159 copies issued at $2. These now 
realize at auction between 407. and 501. each. 
— few vellum copies issued fetch over 2007. 
each. 

Cyclostyle edition. W. H. Holyoak, 
1885-99. Printed with the cyclostyle 
paper of various tints. 102 quatrains. Text of 
an Indian edition. The owners of the copyright 
threatened the printer with an injunction unless 
he stopped the issue. Fifty-two copies were 
sent to Macmillans for destruction. To com- 
pensate the printer, who was an octogenarian 
bookseller, G. J. Holyoake—no relation, but a 
customer—wrote a short account of the affair 
for him to print with his eyclostyle, and sell at 
ls. per copy. Less than 150 copies of the * Ru- 
baiyat’ had been sold at this price by him bet ween 
the years 1885 and 1899. Both of these pam- 
phlets are now very scarce. 

T. J. Wise, London, 1887. 
edition. Privately printed. 
four of which were on vellum. 

Ashendene Press, 1896. Fifty copies only. 
Printed by St. John Hornby and his sisters. 107 
quatrains. Text selected from each of Fitz- 
Gerald’s four versions. 

A striking contrast to the huge Vedder volume 
is the miniature edition issued by C. UH. Meigs, 
Cleveland, Ohio, 1900. Eight copies were printed 
from special bold-faced type, making a volume 
square octavo, 6)% 7} in. From this a photo- 
graphic reduction was made, and fifty-seven 
copies were issued to subscribers at S15 each. 
Size, X };in. 


Pamphlet Editions. 
Readers’ Library, San Francisco, 1891. 
Robertson, San Francisco, 1898. 
Sweetheart, New York, 1898, 
Grosset. New York, 1899. 
Savoy, New York. 1900. 
Bankside Press, New York, 1900. 
All the above follow the text of the fourth edition. 


Leicester, 
on rough 


Facsimile of 1859 
Twenty-nine copies, 


Some Privately Printed Pamphlet Editions. 


Epition, Ooty. India, 1891. 101 qua- 


trains. Fifty copies only. Printed for Col. 
Sewell. Size, 32x 43 in. 
J. L. Stoddard, Boston. 8 Dee., 1893. 71 


quatrains, 


[Boston, 1891.1 White label on fore cover, 
erey wrappers. Bound like a Japanese book. 
title-page, imprint, or date. Foolseap 

Jordan, Marsh & (Co., Boston, 1898. 101 
quatrains. 


Sunrise, Boston, 1899, 101 quatrains. 

T. B. M. and ©. B. G., Portland, Maine, 1899. 
101 quatrains. Ten copies only, on pure vellum. 
C. Sibleigh, Imperial Press, Cleveland, Ohi 
1900, 101 quatrains. 
Some Versions other than PitzGerali’s. 

Richard le Gallienne, London, 1897. 
rains. Thirty copies only, on Japanese vellum. 
Also includes text of FitzGerald’s 


C. B. Pallen, St Louis, Missouri, 1898. 
quatrains, 
1859 edition. 

E. K. Cutter, Washington, 1990. 22 quatrains, 


2114 quat- | 
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Some Foreign Versions. 

German: A. F. G. von Schack, Stuttgart, 1878. 
336 quatrains. 

Latin: H. W. Green, Oxford, 1893. 
only. 

Italian: V. Rugarli, Bologna, 1895. Two 
privately printed issues in celebration of a mar- 
riage. 10 and 12 quatrains respectively. 

Romani: W. E. A. Axon, Manchester, 189%. 
1 quatrain. 

I shall be glad to supply additional in- 
formation to those who are interested. 

A. G. PoTrer. 

126, Adelaide Road, Hampstead, N.W. 


100 copie= 


“Hir’: Tense CxHavcer.—In the 
celebrated lines which B. I. addressed to 
the Reader of the First Folio of Shakespeare, 
we find :— 

O, could he but haue drawne his wit 

As well in brasse, as he hath hit 

His face, &c. 
On which statement the following remark- 
able comment has lately appeared :-— 

* B. I. then proceeds to say :—' O, could he 
but have drawne his wit as well in brasse, as he 
hath hit his face. Hit, at that period, was often 
used as the past participle of hide, with the 
meaning hid or hidden, exactly as we find in 
Chaucer, in the ‘Squires Tale, where we read. 
ii. 512, &c., 

Right as a serpent hit him under floures 

Til he may seen his tyme for to byte. 
This, put into modern English prose, mean-, 
Just as a serpent hid himself under the tlower= 
until he might * see his time to bite.” 
That is to say, hit “ was often used as the 
past participle of hide, with the meaning hid 
because Chaucer used hit him 


/as a past tense! 


The truth is, of course, that no example 
can be produced, either from Chaucer or 
any other author, to show that Ait was ever 
used either as a past tense or a past participle 
of the verb to hide. 

Any one who will take the trouble 
to consult the ‘New English Dictionary. 
or the glossary to any modern edition 
of Chaucer, will discover that hit cannot 
be either a past tense or a past participle 
of hide under any circumstances or at 
any period, for the plain reason that it 
is merely a contracted form of hideth, which 
is the third person singular of the present 
tense. not of the past. Any one who 1s 
familiar with Anglo-Saxon or with Middle 
English is aware that contraction of this 
nature is strictly confined to the third person 
singular of the present tense only ; so that 


* The original has may. 
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stant means standeth, ret means readeth, 
vit means rideth, Ait means hideth, and so on. 

Hir paleys stant, &c. 

* of Fame,’ 715. 

And forth he rit. 

Knightes Tale, A 974. 

Thus rit this duk, thus rif this conquerour. 

Id., AOS). 
The chief authority on this point is Sweet's 
* Anglo-Saxon Primer,’ p. 24, where we 
tind: “ The full ending of the third person 
singular present indicative is -eth, which 
is generally contracted,’ &c. Numerous 
examples are given. 

The point is that the critic, in attempting 
to interpret B. I.’s lines after a fashion 
entirely his own, has read into them a new 
and wholly impossible sense, which he would 
do well to * hide ” in the future. 

WALTER W. SKEAT. 


THE PLAcE-NAME Extvet.—What is the 
origin of the word Elvet, the name of a district 
beyond the limits of the old city of Durham. 
the other side of the river Wear? People 
in Durham speak of Elvet (the borough), 
and of Old Elvet and New Elvet, two 
streets adjoining at nearly a right angle. 
Old inhabitants also often speak of St. 
Oswald’s Church as Elvet Church; and the 
bridve leading to the angle formed by the 


two streets is known as Elvet Bridge. What | 
A few. 


does this strange word Elvet mean ? 
weeks ago I wrote a letter of inquiry to my 
old friend the Dean of Durham, who is 
known to take such a deep interest in the 
antiquities of the famous old city, and re- 
ceived a very prompt and kind reply. He 
tells me that the origin of the word is a 


Trequent subject of discussion among local | 
antiquaries, but that it still remains an. 


unsolved problem. 
the useful 
was sometimes called the Manor of Elvet. 
and that it was a Church heritage, belonging 
to the great Benedictine house in Durham. 


But the letter gave me 


It might be fittingly described as a monastic | 


allodium, that is, an estate or farm belonging 
to a monastery. 

I also wrote on the subject to the well- 
known scholar Dr. J. T. Fowler, and _ re- 


ceived in reply two letters full of interesting ; 


information, and containing a great number 
of early instances of the occurrence of the 


| 
word Elvet in charters and other documents 


dating from the eleventh century to the 
reign of Henry VIII. Canon Fowler has 
referred me to a charter printed in Green- 
well’s * Feodarium’ (Surtees Society) which 
may be dated early in the twelfth century. 


information that the district | 


This charter is of the nature of a confirma- 
tion, by the Pope, King, Archbishop, and 
| barons, of the possessions of the monastery, 
| and Elvet (written -2luet) is mentioned 
‘one of several groups of places (see * Feo- 
-darium, In later documents the 
/name occurs as Elvet (or Elvett). 

So then we have documentary evidence 
that the word we are discussing was written 
‘and pronounced -Eluet early the 
beginning of the twelfth century. This form 
points to a Norman-French word aluet. 
In an Old French twelfth-century transla- 
tion of the * Dialogues of Pope Gregory ’ 
the word aluet occurs frequently in the sense 
of praedium, estate. farm, especially land 
| belonging to a religious house (ed. Foerster, 
1876, pp. 87, 88. 133, 187). This French 
aluet (also aloet) is of Germanic origin, being 
identical with Germanic aléd (predium), 
whence the Latinized feudal term allodium 
(see Dueange). In the same French text 
the Old English word fléd occurs in the form 
fluet, showing an analogous change of dd 
into wet. For the pronunciation vet in Elvet 
(with v as a spirant), compare the modern 
word velvet with Anglo-French veluet, velwet. 

The Elvet of Durham was therefore so 
called because it was once a pradium, or 
piece of land belonging to the Benedictine 
monastery. A. L. MAYHEW. 

Oxtord. 

THe Poem’ By JoHn Kay.—lIt is stated 
in the * Dictionary of National Biography,’ 
under the head * Caius or Kay. John,’ that 
the person named wrote an English poem 
relating the history of the siege of Rhodes 
‘in 1480, and that two copies of the book are 
‘in the British Museum. Warton’s * English 
Poetry’ is among the authorities cited. 
But Warton expressly says that the work 
is in prose. It is extraordinary, he adds, 
that Kay or Caius. who called himself poet 
‘laureate to Edward IV., should have left 
“no verses to prove his pretensions to the 
oftice. I have seen one of the two copies of 
the * poem” in the British Museum, and it 
is prose from beginning to end. 

STEPHEN WHEELER. 

Oriental Club, Hanover Square. 


GEorRGE IIT. HIS LOVE OF HANDEL'S 
'Music. — Being in Worcester in 1862, as 
‘I passed through the Cathedral yard | 
observed that considerable repairs and re- 
building were going on in the room used for 
the choir practice, and that a quantity of 
‘disused and waste MS. music had been 
‘thrown out amongst builders’ rubbish. On 


return to Oxford I wrote to ask 
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that I might be permitted to have this 
gathered together and forwarded to me, 
and the Canon in residence at that time | 
most courteously had it all packed up, 
and sent it to me. Much was, of) 
course, only worthless. torn, and soiled 
but some things I still possess well worth | 
the having. And amongst these are the 
following fragments of letters, from which 
the addresses (except in the first case) have 
been torn off, but which had been mounted 
on a folio sheet, relating to a publication of | 
some of Handel’s Anthems. By the kind- 
ness of Mr. Ivor Atkins, the organist of the 
Cathedral, I learn that they must be parts 
of letters written to Mr. Thomas Pitt, who was | 
a member of the choir, and was appointed | 
organist in November, 1793. He pub- 
lished two volumes of Handel's Anthems, 
the first in 1788, and the second in 1789 (of 
which a second edition appeared in 1793). 
Of these King George ITI. took ten sets :— 


From the Rev. Dr. Langford, Canon of Windsor 
and Chaplain in Ordinary to his Majesty. 

Eton Coll. Nov. 1, 1789. Your copy for his 
Majesty is very neat indeed, and will be highly 
approved. When you send me the other copies 
(which I wish you to do immediately) I will send 
them to his M. and let you know what he says. 

Eton Coll., Nov. 9. I yesterday had the honor 
to present your book to his Majesty, which he 
received very eagerly, and hoped you would go on 
with the work. He would not trust:it to one of 
the Equerries, but put it into the care of the Prin- 
cess Elizabeth, who carried it home herself. Ihope 
therefore you are satistied. 

Eton Coll., Feb. 16, 1790. I have just time to 
tell you that I have presented your second volume 
to his Majesty, which he received very graciously. 
The other copies I sent to the Lodge. 


From Dr. Aylward, Organist of his Majesty’s Col- 
legiate Chapel of St. George’s at Windsor. 

Sir, Windsor, 20 Decem. ’89. 

I should have answer’d your letter before now, 
but waited for the King’s Books, which our worthy 
Friend Dr. Langford enquir'd about afew days since ; 
him (séc) and self will i happy in doing whatever 
you wish relative to the delivering them. Your 
work I have no doubt must give sattisfaction, as it 
truly deserves incourigement from all lovers of 
Handel’s Music. That you may enjoy the felicities 
of the aproaching season and many is the sincere 
wish of, Dear Sir, yours ever to command, 

THEODORE AYLWARD. 

have sent with this letter a trifle for the favour 
you did me in your publication, which we often use, 
and always with great pleasure to his Majesty, 
which gives an additional pleasure to, Dear Sir, 
yours truly to command, 


Windsor, 1 May, 1793. 

I think these fragmentary illustrations of 
the good King’s appreciation of Handel’s 
music are worth recording in ‘N. & Q.’ 


THEODORE AYLWARD. 


;more primitive significance. 


Among other disjecta membra were a full 
set of voice and orchestral parts of a Te 
Deum and Jubilate in F by James Harris, 
and an organ score of Boyce’s * Solomon,’ 
both of which I gave to the Bodleian Library. 

W. D. Macray. 


A FOLK-LORE NOTE FROM PHILADELPHIA. 
—There is a saying in Philadelphia, * It 
always rains Quaker week.” As the Friends’ 
(Orthodox) Yearly Meeting now occurs in 
April, one naturally concludes that this 
rainy month is meant in the proverb. But 
the recent publication of the editio princeps 
of George Fox’s ‘ Journal,’ as written by 
him (uncensored by the Society of Friends. 
unlike all editions before 1911), reveals a far 
In the first 
place, Yearly Meeting has not always been 
in April, and even now the important 
Hicksite branch of Quakerism meets annually 
in May. George Fox settles the meaning of 
our phrase in these words :— 

“It was a noted thing generally amongst 
people, that when I came still 1 brought rain, 
and it had been so for many years... 

“And the like observation and expectation 
they have beyond the seas: when there is a 
drought they generally look for the Quakers’ 
General Meetings, for then they know they shall 
have rain. And as they receive the truth and 
become fruitful unto God, they receive from Him 
their fruitful seasons also.’— The Journal of 
George Fox,’ edited from the MSS. by Norman 
Penney, F.S.A., Cambridge, 1911, vol. i. p. 278. 
Spelling, &¢., modernized by me. The 
words which I italicize show that Fox en- 
dorsed the belief. ALBERT J. EDMUNDs. 

Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 

Bac-ENVELopPEs.—These—that is, enve- 
lopes having the flap at the end instead of 
at the side—were registered under the Act 
for protecting designs for articles of utility, 
by Henry Tuck, of 138, Aldersgate Street, 
London, on 28 May, 1840—7.e.. a few monthy 
after the introduction of the penny post. 
They were manufactured by Mare La 
Riviere of Hackney, who was at one time 
well known as the inventor and patentee of 
highly ingenious machinery for perforating 
metals. 

I possess an unused sample of these 
envelopes, measuring 4fin. by 3{in., and 
having the above information printed on 
the inside of the flap. There are no signs of 
adhesive matter on the flap, but this may have 
disappeared after more than seventy years. 

So far as my memory goes, the bag-shaped 
envelope did not come into general use till 
long after its first introduction. 

Re Be 
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WE must request correspcndents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


MS. or Bishop HENRY KING’s PoEMs.—It 
is my desire to discover the whereabouts of 
a MS. volume of the poems of Henry King, 
(1592-1669), Bishop of Chichester during the 
civil war. This MS. was in the possession of 
the publisher Pickering until 1843, and pre- 
sumably shortly after that date was sold 
with the rest of his library consequent upon 
his bankruptcy. Can any of your readers 
supply information which may enable me 
to consult or purchase this MS. ? 

LAWRENCE Mason. 

Yale University, New Haven, Conn., U.S. 


TRELAND’S STOLEN SuHtRE.—In Samuel 
Butler's almost forgotten satire *The Ele- 
phant in the Moon,’ occurs the following :— 

To make an accurate survey 
Of all her lands, and how they lay, 
As true as that of Ireland, where 
The sly surveyors stole a shire. 
To what does this allude ? 
Henry FIsHwick. 


HamILton Lixncs.—I should be 
very much obliged if any Lincolnshire 
reader could tell me whether there is still 
a place called Hamilton Hill between Louth 
and Market Rasen. The name was used in 
the sixteenth century. If the place is 
marked on any of the ordnance survey maps, 
I should be glad to know the number of the 
sheet and scale of the map. 

. H. Dopps. 


THE ORIGINAL (?) St. PETER’s. BENGE- 
wortH.—Could any one tell me what was 


the date of erection of that structure, in 
course of demolition circa 1869-70 7% Only 
the stump of the tower now remains. It 


was said to have been a very ancient build- 
ing (I fancy, fourteenth-century work). I 
have never noticed another ‘building of 
the sort with so many small slabs of lias or 
oolite in its composition. I well remember 
it required ** some getting down.” 
WILLIAM GODDEN. 
Willesden. 


SPOILING THE SHIP FOR A HA’PORTH OF 
TAR. —Correspondents of The Mariner's 
ATirror assert that this saying had its origin, 
not in the nautical world, but in connexion 


with sheep-stealing, and that ‘ ship” is 


only a dialect way of pronouncing the word 
* sheep.” 

Commodore St. Lo, writing in 1696 to 
the Navy Board, when he was Commissioner 
|of Plymouth Dock, said :— 
| _‘ We must do the best we can......and not loose a 
sheep for a halfpennyworth of tar, as the proverb 
saith.” 

Confirmation as to this would be of interest- 
J. LANDFEAR LUCAS. 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED.— 
Can any reader inform me who uses the 
expression “transient and  embzrrassed 
phantoms ~ ? I am told—as a guess— Burke. 
If so, where does he use it ? 

J. S. O. RoBertson-LUXFORD. 


Who. said “ kai pépvac? 


Be sober. and learn to distrust’)? The 
author must have been a Dorian. In my 


edition of King’s * Classical and Foreign 
Quotations * (1904) it is not given. 
G. KRUEGER. 
Serlin. 


{Epicharmus. 


Matthew Henry, in his ‘Commentary on 
John, * vi. 26, writes :-— 

‘Many follow Christ for Joaves, and not for 
see Thus they do, who aim at secular advantage 
in their profession of religion, and follow it, 
hee ause by this craft they got their preferments, 

* Quanti profuit nobis hic fabula de Christo.’ 
This fable respecting Christ. what a gainful con- 
cern we have made of it!” said one of the popes. 
Is this statement itself a fable. or is it 
genuine history? And, if the latter. who 
was the Pope? J. B. McGovern. 

St. Stephen's Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 


Misstnc Line Wantep. — shall feel 
obliged if any of your readers can supply 
me with the last of the following :— 

Les yeux bleus vont aux cieux, 
Les yeux gris vont aux Paradis, 
Les yeux verts vont aux enters, 
Les yeux noirs vont ao Purgatoire, 
Les veux brun 
C. Dvuranp, Col. 
The Villa, Guernsey. 


QujcksILvVeER AS A CHARM.—I am, of 

coursp, aware that quicksilver was an 
impo} tant factor in the alchemist’s labora- 
tory,|for its union with the sulphur-stone 
was gaid to produce gold (?);_ but [I cannot 
Wwhat part it played in magic. 
a case of necromancy performed by 
“wise man” living at [ckleford, Herts, 
in the latter part of the tenth century, W ee 
had reference to a “ changeling ” ‘child, 


nutshell filled with quicksilver, placed aller 
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the pillow, was supposed to help it. Did | Burke’s ‘ Peerage,’ 1848, an account is given 
it operate as a charm or spell? I cannot | of a family of this name whose then repre- 
trace any other instance of its use in the | sentative was Col. Sir George Henry Hewett 
many cases of witchcraft I have examined. | of Nethersall, co. Leicester. His arms are 

W. B. GERISH. given as a chevron embattled between three 
owls, and his lineage is not traced beyond a 
William Hewett, High Sheriff of Leicester 
in 1647. 

Bype Famity or Ware ParkK.—Thomas | should be glad to know why the Hewet 
Byde. who died in 1731-2, married twice. | of the epitaph was described as rich, and 
Who was his first wife? His second wife | what his connexion was with the family 
was Katharine, daughter of John Plumer of mentioned in Burke. Wn. NORMAN. 
Blakesware. According to Clutterbuck’s | 
‘History of Hertfordshire,’ he had a son,| Loti: Easter _Istanp.—The 
Thomas Plumer, by his first wife. If this | 2¢Ws that a British expedition is to start 
is correct, did ‘Thomas Plumer, after the | Shortly for Easter Island in the South 
second marriage of his father, assume the | Pacific to try to solve the eS aa 
name of his stepmother? A daughter of lost contment, reminds 
Thomas Byde, Elizabeth, married William | told some years ago on a French steamer 
Plumer of Blakesware in 1731. In Berrv’s | that Pierre Loti in one of his novels describes 
‘ Pedigrees of Hertfordshire Families’ (sub the scenery in that island, but my informant 
Thomas Byde, Esq., of War kk. ok. seov 
first wife | Could some correspondent kindly help me ? 
tory she appears as the daughter of his L. L. K. 
second wife, Katharine. Which is correct ? CiuIDARELLO CUIDARELLI.—Can any one 

The son of Thomas Plumer Byde was | give me some information about Guidarello 
Thomas Hope Byde. Whom did he marry ?) Guidarelli, to whose memory there is a most 
Probably a lady of the name of Peacock, | beautiful monument in Ravenna? He is 
as his son was John Peacock Byde. I shall simply designated as a “ Warrior of Ra- 
be glad to receive any information about the | yenna.” are all I could glean was that he 
family. HELLIER GOSSELIN. | was called the Fortebraccio of Ravenna. 

Bengeo Hall, Hertford. and that he died by treachery at Imola. 
“W ip estes I should be grateful for any information 

—Years ago I possessed) ahout him. “Raven. 
a book in which, among other things, was 925.) 
It was comic, and adapted for children’s; Barrie or Boswortu.—I should be glad 
acting. I think it commenced :— to know where any information could be 
Hereditary Bondsmen, don’t you know that found concerning the knights and gentlemen 
Who would be free themselves must strike the | who came from Wales to the Battle of Bos- 


Bishop's Stortford. 
x. 4643 xi. 336, 418, 497.) 


rhc ania tis Blow that worth with the Duke of Richmond (Henry 
: oh, certainly—here goes VIL.) or Sir Rhys ap Thomas. Are there 
The haughty Jester’s domineering nose any records extant showing the rewards 
{ ‘ll soon disjoint, remove our country’s curse | given by King Henry VII. to his adherents 
Or die upon the floor of— in the battle ? H. J. B. CLemMents. 
worse and worse, &e. [See 7S. viii. 449; ix. 76.] 


I have applied to several well-known book- 
sellers, who are unable to help me. Can} Tue Rovinc was 


any of your readers do so ? this ? He wrote for Household Words some 
Hic er Usique. | sixty years ago. I have before me a charm- 
Reepham, Norfolk. ing work by him on ‘ Turkey ’ (G. Routledge, 
1857). FREDERICK CHARLES. 
Rich Hewet.— 12, Empire Parade, Sydenham. 
Here lyves rie a Gentlem: 
ich Hewet a Gentleman of note Durra’s on Derean’s Hus, Caornen.— 


For why he gave three Owles in his coate, 


Ye see he is buried in the Church of Saint Paul, | Whence does this place derive its name ? 


Ife was wise, because rich, and now you know all. | Has it any connexion with the seventeenth- 
r . . . . 

This epitaph appears in Camden’s ‘ Remaines | century bishop, Brian Duppa ? 
concerning Britain,’ 1637, p. 411, and, in 


E. M. Fox. 
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CuurRCH ALES: CHURCHWARDENS’ 
Accounts.—The following entries occur in 
the Churehwardens’ Accounts of Wootton 
St. Lawrence, Hants, in connexion with 
Church Ales :— 

1600. Junii xv° the Sonday next before midsomer. 
Ree’ for pewter VO. 
Rec’ at the tronks the same day xjs. vjd. 

Junii xxiiij? Midsomer day. 

Rec’ at 7’ronks the same day ixs. iiijd, 
Rec’ at the play at Pewter xs. vid. 

On the following Sunday, 29 June, 2s. 10d. 
was received at the * tronks,’’ and 9s. 6d. 
for the pewter; and on Sunday, 6 July, 
6s. 10d. for the ‘‘ tronks,’’ and 9s. 10d. for 
pewter. In the expenses for the same year 
it appears that 13s. ld. was paid “ for the 
Pewter.” 

In 1603, on the second day of the Church 
Ale, 7s. was received ‘‘ at trunkes,”? and 8s. 
“at ye pewter”; and on the third day, 
ts. at trunks, and 8s. 8d. at pewter. 

In 1605 neither is mentioned, but Ils. 
was “ gained by the dice and the horse.” 

At Bramley, Hants, ‘ tappyng money” 
occurs in the Church Ale accounts for 1532 
and 1533. 

I should be glad of any explanation of 
these terms, or references to any similar 


entries. J. F. 
Replies. 
CHARLES DICKENS: 
DICKENS’S RAILWAY ACCIDENT. 


(11 S. v. 263.) 


THE Staplehurst accident occurred on 9 June, 
1855, not on 10 June. Dickens died on the 
fifth anniversary of the disaster. This was 
rather a remarkable affair, for, unlike most 
railway accidents of that period, it hap- 
pened to a train which had a good propor- 
tion of brake-power, was drawn by a first- 
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his working time-table, and told his gang 
that the ill-fated boat train (a tidal one, 
and, therefore, an irregular service) was due 
_to pass at 5.20 p.mM.; that was the next 
| day's time, this day’s time being 3.15 p.m. 
| Two lengths of rail, each 21ft. long, had been 
|taken out of the up line when the train 
,made its unexpected appearance. But the 
'foreman also utterly disregarded the Com- 
| pany’s rule that, previous to any rail being 
taken up, a signalman was to be stationed 
1,000 yds. away, with red flag, and detonators 
placed on the metals. He contented himself 
| with putting a man 400 yds. away, with no 
explosive signals. The train, at the speed 
| it was travelling, could not have been pulled 
-up under a mile. Those were th» days 
| before continuous automatic brakes, but 
the South-Eastern was experimenting with 
a patent American spring brake, known as 
Cremer’s. This brake was fitted to several 
coaches of the train. Unfortunately, the 
leading guard, when he heard the hoarse, 
staccato note of the brake whistle, sounded 
by the driver as soon as he caught sight of 
the watchman, got flurried, and applied 
the common hand-brake, which took some 
seconds to put on, before he applied the 
patent brakes, which went on quickly with 
a spring. The weather was gloriously fine 
and intensely hot. As the line from Head- 
corn station to the scene of the accident 
is perfectly straight for 2 miles, some sur- 
prise was evinced that the driver did not 
catch sight of the watchman’s red flag until 
he was close upon him. The driver's 
explanation was that he was dazzled by the 
brilliant sunlight. 

The coroner’s inquest returned a verdict 
of manslaughter against the foreman plate- 
layer and the district inspector; but no 
further proceedings were taken against them. 

It is interesting to note that the South- 
Eastern Railway then enjoyed the distine- 
tion of running some of the fastest trains 
‘on the narrow gauge. These boat trains 
allowed 2 hr. 10 min. for the journey 
between Folkestone Harbour and Charing 


class locomotive, and made up in a proper Cross, inclusive of stops at Red Hill (the 
manner, while the permanent way was kept | direct route via Sevenoaks was not open) 
in excellent order. The directors of the and London Bridge, or Lhr. 50min. as 
South-Eastern Railway referred to it as a| between London Bridge and Folkestone 
** Divine visitation,” but no accident would Junction, a distance of 80 miles. 

have happened had the regulations been ‘To-day the journey from Charing Cross 
adhered to. The Beult viaduct had been to Folkestone Harbour, 72} miles, is sche- 
under repair for ten weeks without the know- | duled to occupy between 1 hr. 40 min. and 
ledge of the chief engineer, hence no printed | 1 hr. 50 min., without intermediate stop. 
instructions were issued to drivers to warn ‘The directors sent Dickens a resolution of 


them to proceed cautiously when nearing thanks for his assistance to the wounded. 
The foreman platelayer misread | 


the spot. H. G. ARCHER. 
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Re ics oF LonDon’s Past: THE CHINESE 
BRIDGE AND Pacopa (11 8. v. 270, 391).— 
A pamphlet—8vo, pp. 18, ‘ Account of the 
National Jubilee in August, 1814, including 
a Description of the Edifices ; the Prepara- 
tions and Exhibitions in the Park ’—before 
me gives a lengthy description of the Chinese 
bridge and pagoda. They were built for 
this celebration, and 
* about ten were completely illuminated, and had 
the appearance of a blazing edifice of fire. Every 
part of the building was covered with lamps, 
the gas lights in proper places relieving the 
dazzling splendour with their silver lustre.” 

Its illumination was, unfortunately, too 
thorough :— 

“About twelve o'clock the Pagoda appeared 
to be in flames. It was soon ascertained that the 
rockets had communicated fire to the buildings ; 
and though several engines were in readiness to 
meet such an event, nearly the whole of the 
structure, except the bridge, was destroyed— 
perhaps a prophetic representation of the ap- 
proaching removal of pagan idolatry from the 
world.” 

The bridge was removed about 1820. 

“This bridge, however, not being built of 
very durable materials, is very considerably 
decayed: and to remedy this evil, as well as to 
preserve to the public so commodious a road, it 
is about to be replaced by a cast-iron bridge now 
preparing at Woolwich.’’—Leigh’s * New Picture 
of London,’ 1820, p. 221. 

Mr. UntHank is mistaken in supposing 
the pagoda was in any way associated with 
Kew Gardens. It may have been planned 
from Sir William Chambers’s ‘ Designs of 
Chinese Buildings ’ (1757), but more prob- 
ably it was derived from Halfpenny’s 
Garden Phantasies. There was no resem- 
blance between these two pagodas, and the 
trumpery erection burnt August, 1814, could 
not, except as ashes, go to Kew Gardens ; 
neither did it come from there. The well- 
built brick tower—still an ornament at 
Kew—was built 1763. Vide the late W. L. 
Rutton’s ‘The Royal Residence of Kew,’ 
Ladies’ Magazine (December, 1765), Gentle- 
man's Magazine (January, 1768). 

ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


NEOLITHIC REMAINS: THEIR GEOGRAPHI- 
caL DistrrBuTion (11 8S. v. 349).—Mr. T. 
Rice Holmes, ‘ Ancient Britain and the Inva- 
sions of Julius Cesar,’ Oxford, 1907, pp. 66, 
402, says that dolmens abound in Syria and 
Northern Africa, along the western side of 
the Spanish Peninsula, over nearly the 
whole of France, in Northern Germany, 
Wales and the West of England, Ireland, 
South-Western and Northern Scotland, Den- 
mark, and Scandinavia. Some archeolo- 


gists conclude that a dolmen-building race 


gradually moved westward from Syria, 
across the Straits of Gibraltar, and thence 
passed through Spain and Gaul to Britain ; 
while others insist that the place of departure 
was Scandinavia. It is not improbable, 
Mr. Holmes adds, that dolmens, which exist 
also in India, Japan, and many other 
countries, and which might have been built 
all over the world if stones had been every- 
where available for their construction, were 
not originally designed by any one people. 
Angelo Mosso, ‘ The Dawn of Mediterra- 
nean Civilization,” London, 1910, p. 220, 
writes that the dolmens mark the path of 
prehistoric commerce, which skirted the 
shores of Africa as far as the Atlantic, and, 
after passing along the coasts of Spain and 
France, ended at the British Isles. An- 
other commercial road marked by dolmens 
is that which passes through Italy and the 
islands of Sardinia and Corsica, crosses 
France and Brittany, and ends at the English 


Channel. (See pp. 220-50, 377, 401.) 
Dr. Fridtjof Nansen, in his recently 


published work—which contains much anti- 
quarian lore— In Northern Mists,’ London, 
1911, p. 22, refers to the distribution of 
cromlechs (cromlech and dolmen mean the 
same thing) over Sicily, Corsica, Portugal 
and the North of Spain, Brittany, the 
British Isles, the North Sea coast of Ger- 
many, Denmark, and Southern Seandi- 
navia as far as Bohuslen, and_ perhaps 
further, and regards these as proof of com- 
munication by sea, along the coasts of 
Western Europe. between the Mediterranean 
and the North, as early as about 2000 B.c. 

In the article ‘Stone Monuments,’ in the 
‘Encyclopedia Britannica.’ 11th ed., 1911, 
xxv. 965, we read :— 

“No dolmens exist in eastern Europe beyond 
Saxony. They reappear, however, in the Crimea 
and Circassia. whence they have been traced 
through Central Asia to India, where they aie 
widely distributed. Similar structures have also 
been recognized by travellers in Palestine, Arabia, 
Persia, Australia, Madagascar, Peru, &e. The 
irregular manner in which these megalithic monu- 
ments are distributed along the western parts of 
Europe bordering on the seashore has led to the 
theory that they were erected by a special people, 
but as to the when, whence, and whither of this 
megalithic race we have no knowledge whatever. 
Although the European dolmens, however widely 
apart they may be situated, have a strong family 
likeness, yet they present some striking differ- 
ences in certain localities. In Scandinavia they 
are confined to Danish lands and a few provinces 
in the south of Sweden.” 

Dr. A. H. Keane, ‘ Ethnology,’ London: 
1896, p. 123, attributes them to Neolithic 
times. Dr. Robert Hartmann, ‘ Die Ni- 
gritier : eine Anthropologisch-Ethnologische 
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| 
Monographie,’ pt. i., Berlin, 1876, suggests | 


that at the time when Europe and North 
Afriea were still united, hordes of dolmen- 
building Berbers may have migrated as 
conquerors across Europe and into Asia. 

Major C. R. Conder found an abundance 
of menhirs, dolmens, and stone circles in 
1881 in Moab; they were numbered by 
hundreds (* The World’s Greatest Explorers : 
Palestine,’ c. 1890). 

Information about cromlechs of dolmens 


will also be found in Jacques Antoine | 


Dulaure, ‘ Histoire abrégée de différens 
Cultes,’ Paris, 1825, 8vo; and in an article 
on ‘Sacred Stones’ in The Fortnightly 
Review, January, 1890, pp. 96 sq.; also 
illustrations in the article * Stone and Stone- 
Worship’ in ‘The Jewish Encyclopedia,’ 
vol. xi., 1905. Frepk. A. Epwarps. 


The questions raised by this query are 
by no means easy to answer. Why were 
cromlechs erected ? That is the first point 
to be settled. We know some (e.g., the 
Lanyon Cromlech, Cornwall) were placed 
over graves. Mounds of earth originally 
quite covered some—perhaps all—and when 
the mounds have been removed, the crom- 
lechs, or quoits, have been exposed to view. 
Many of them, especially in Cornwall, are 
placed within a mile or two of the seashore, 
but not all. I am inclined to think that 
in former times they were much more 
numerous, their scarcity to-day being largely 
accounted for by the undoubted fact that a 
long-continued process of dilapidation, even 
wilful destruction, has been going on. The 
huge stones, in many districts, were con- 
venient material for building purposes, for 
gate-posts, and bridges over streams, and 
in the past have been freely made use of, 
either in their entirety or after being broken, 
or split up, into the needed sizes. 

It is not unlikely that the huge stones 
were placed over graves of eminent, or even 
sinister, personages, to keep their ghosts 
from troubling the living. 

I know that many writers—for example. 
the late W. C. Borlase—assert, on what 
authority I know not, that these rude 
structures were placed so as to catch the 
rays of the setting sun. Against this theory 
is the better authenticated view that the 
south has always been. the favourite posi- 
tion for burials all over the world. Even 
in prehistoric barrows, where secondary 


interments are common and numerous, by 
far the larger number of interments is found | 
to have been made on the south and east | 
sides of the barrow, very rarely on the north | 


and west. The curious burials within the 
walls of churches, of persons with evil, or 
doubtful, reputations, have always (as far 
as I know) been in the north wall, never in 
the south wall (e.g., Purton, Wilts; Burnt 
Pelham, Herts; Clavering, Essex: Rouen 
Cathedral; Tremeirchion, N. Wales). and 
the singularity of this points to the south 
as the usual position for the burial ot 
normal persons. 

But it is not improbable that some of the 
cromlechs may have served other purpose= 
tombstones. Mystery still enshroud= 
the subject, and seems likely to do so. 
| J, Harris STONE. 
Oxford and Cambridge Club. 


PAGANEL AS A CHRISTIAN NAME (11 8. v. 
| 350).—Paganel is merely the Latinized form 
,of Paynel or Paignel, a common Norman 
name in the thirteenth century and later. 
In the Lat. paganellus both a’s are long. 
as it is a diminutive of pdgdnus, a villager ; 
from pdgus, a village. Bardsley, in his 
‘Dictionary of Surnames,’ s.v.  Paynel. 
observes that “‘ one of the chief tenants im 
capite in Domesday is a Ralph Paganel.’ 
He also quotes ‘‘ Paganel or Pain, del Ash, 
A.D. 1301’; and ** Katerina Paynel, 1273.’ 
The Lat. pagdnus, done into the Norman 
Payen, Payn, Payne, Paine, Pain, &c., is a 
very common name. 
WaLTeR W. SKEAT. 


‘HUSH, YE PRETTY WARBLING CHOIR” 
(11 8S. v. 370).— 
Hush, ve pretty warbling choir : 
Your thrilling strains 
Awake my pains, 
And kindle fierce desire. 
Cease your song, and take your flight ; 
Bring back my Acis to my sight. 
From the cantata ‘Acis and Galatea.’ 
written by Gay, and composed by Handel. 
The first performance took place at Can- 
nons, the seat of the Duke of Chandos, in 
1720. WitiraAm H. CumMMINGs. 


This air cecurs in Handel's serenata * Acis 
and Galatea,” composed by him in 1720, 
when he was organist to the Duke of 
Chandos at Cannons. 

The libretto for the work was selected 
from various sources, Gay, Dryden, Pope, 
and others being drawn upon by the com- 
poser. Who was responsible for the words 
of this particular air, I cannot say. 

Epwin T. Morcan. 

The Cathedral, Bristol. 

[Mr. T. Pace and Mr. C. 8S. JERRAM also 
thanked for replies.] 


11S. V. June 15, 1912. 


Rosrxy Hoop Society (11 8S. v. 367).— 
There is a tract entitled 

“This History of The Robinhood Society, In 
which the Origin of that Illustrious Body of Men 
is traced: The Method of managing their De- 
bates is Shewn: The Memoirs of the various 
Members that compose it are given: And some 


Original Speeches, as Specimens of their Oratorical | 
Chietly compiled from | 


Abilities, are recorded. 
Original Papers....London, 1764. 

In the notice “ To the Public ” the reader is 
informed that 


“the Robinhood Society has. of late. greatly 
attracted the Notice of the World ; and is now so 
much frequented, that, almost every Monday 
night, Numbers are robbed of the Entertainment 
they expect, because it is so crowded, that no 
more can be admitted.” 

On p. 3 the author says :— 


“The Perusal of these sheets will sufficiently 
acquaint the Reader with the Nature and Ten- 
dency of the Robinhood Society, and of Disputing 
( lubs in general ; and therefore, without striving 
to bias his Judgment, or preclude his Remarks 
by any of my own, I shall proceed to my Account 
ot * The Society for Free and Candid Enquiry * 
from its infant State, to its present mature Growth, 
at the Robinhood and Little John, in Butcher 
Row. ‘The Societie for Free and Candid En- 
quirie © was first discussed by the author's grand- 
father—William G******** ond Sir Hugh Myddle- 
ton at the oldest tavern in London, the London 
Stone in Cannon Street: And the first meeting 
which this Society of Gentlemen had, was on 
20) October 1613 at Sir Hugh Myddleton’s Town 
House, in the Strand.” 
lhe Society was originally composed of 
fifteen members, but after about fifty years, 
the numbers having greatly increased, the 
Society determined to hold their meetings 
at some tavern or coffee-house, and went to 
The Essex Head in Essex Street. 
year 1747 they removed to ** The Robin- 
hood ~ in Butcher Row. Once a year the 
Society published a paper containing a 


* Justification of it from the Sneers of Wit- 
lings, and the Sarcasms of some Satirical | 


Authors,” and setting forth its ‘* Nature 
and Tendency.” Dr. Henley vindicated it 
from his rostrum in Lincofn’s Inn Fields. 
and, comparing it to some of the famed 
assemblies of yore, where a Cicero or a 
Demosthenes harangued, he affirmed it to 


be of eminent service to mankind * by | 
mending their Morals, enlarging their Know- | 
On the. 


ledge, and refining their Taste.” 
other hand, the pulpits everywhere urged its 
evil tendency, and resounded with its 
Infamy.” The Society, however, in spite 
of these denunciations. maintained — its 
ground, and increased in fame. Memoirs of 
the most remarkable members are added to 
make the history complete. 
Tom JONEs. 
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§anorvuary Seats (11 S. v. 368).—Your 
correspondent will find much that will 
interest him in a bulky volume published 
last year by Messrs. George Allen & Sons 
from the pen of the Rev. J. Charles Cox, the 
well-known writer on antiquarian subjects, 
and entitled ‘ The Sanctuaries and Sanctuary 
Seekers of Medieval England.” The author 
deals with the  frithstools at Beverley. 
Hexham, York, and elsewhere, but does not 
mention those at Corhampton, Chewton 
Mendip, or Halsham. L. L. K. 

[Mr. Tom Joxes—who refers to the ‘ N.E.D. 
under ‘ Frithstool,’ and to the bibliography under 
‘Sanctuary’ in the Encyclop. Brit.” —is also 
thanked for reply. ] 


Jar VU CARCASSONNE (11 8S. v. 348).— 
Has not Sr. SwitHin got his quotation 
wrong ?? Does he not mean “ II n'a jamais 
‘vu Careassonne”™ ? If St. will 
look at Mr. Theodore Cook’s ‘ Old Provence.’ 
- he will see this little note about the well- 
known poem :— 
| There was once a farmer in Languedoe who 
‘always promised himself the happiness of a 
| journey to Carcassonne... .Seed-time and harvest, 
| winter and spring, followed one another, and as he 
‘lay a-dying the gossips echoed Nadaud’s sad line— 
Il n’a jamais vu Carcassonne.” 


| FamIties: IN Mate LINE 

(11S. v. 27, 92, 132, 174, 213, 314, 355, 415). 
FynmMore can scarcely have read Mr. 
-Round’s ‘ Peerage and Pedigree.’ vol. ii. 
pp. 36-7. He says there with reference to 
IXingscote 

“ Nigel Fitz Arthur ss son-in-law of a man who 

/died in 1171, and grandson of a man who was 

living 985. The next two generations add to 
this wonder, for Nigel’s younger son appears to 
‘have lived till 1241, and so did Nigel's grandson.” 
Mr. Round adds :— 

“Tt is at least certainthat Robert Fitz Harding 
was not the grandson of the King of Denmark, 
a legend which the Berkeleys, his descendants, 
have long since dropped.” 

_Harding was, it seems, the son of Eadnoth 
the Staller. a famous man enough. 

As to the Saxon descent of the Derings, 
let any one read on to pp. 52-5, and his faith 
in Saxon ancestry will suffer a severe shock. 

Finally, as to the Shirleys, Mr. Round says 
Sewal—the Conquest ancestor—held under 
Henry de Ferrers, 

“not only Nether Ettington, but manors in 
Derbyshire, Lincolnshire, and Northants which 
we know had not been his before the Conquest. 
He was therefore no mere English thegn 


suffered to remain on his paternal acres, but 
| one of those who under Norman lords shared in 
| the spoils of England.” 
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The Ardens are, I believe, Saxon. and the 


Nevills of Abergavenny, to which family I 


do not belong, can go back to a pre-Conquest 
ancestor in Dolfin fitz Crinan ; 
really difficult thing is to establish a pedigree 
on undoubted charters or public records 
which proves Saxon ancestry. 
Epmunpb R. NEVILL, F.S.A. 
Salisbury. 


In an obituary notice of Lord St. John of 
Bletso, who died quite recently, The Observer 
of 12 May states that he 


“was one of the few peers whose family descends 


in the male line from an ancestor living in the 


time of the Domesday survey. 


[ have also heard it stated that male descent | 
has been continuous in the Daubeney family. 


since its progenitor came over with William 
the Conqueror. Are the above statements 


correct ? CURIOUS. 
THE Tames (11 S. v. 45, 225, 332, | 


Raoul de Feélice of the 
has interesting 
in his book, * Les 


378, 436).—Prof. 
Lycée at Chartres 
notes on the Thames 


Noms de nos Riviéres,’ Paris, 1907, p. 42. 


which it may be worth while to reproduce 


here, although I do not profess to accept all | 


his conclusions : 
* Suivant Pictet* encore, la racine aryenne tam, 


laquelle en sanscrit signifie proprement ‘ étouffer, | 


sengourdir, perdre le mouvement,’ et qui 1a. 


comme en celtique et dans plusieurs ‘langues | 


eongénéres, donne naissance & des termes qui 
expriment la couleur noire ou sombre, a servi a 
nommer plusieurs cours d’eau: 
la Tomise, Tamesis, qui rappellerait exactement 


les noms sanscrits Tamasa, Tamasi, portés par | 
’ i 


des riviéres de ancienne, la Tame, affluent 
de la Trent, la Taam, appelée aujourd’hui Ts, 
le Tauapos de Ptolémée, de Anonyme 
de Ravenne, devenu aujourd’hui Tamer: en 
Allemagne, la Diemel (Timella), affluent du Weser ; 
en Suisse, la Tamina, affluent du Rhin, transcrip- 
tion de Vadjectif sanscrit famin, dérivé de tam : 
en Toseane, la Teme: en Tarraconnaise, le 
Tamaro actuel, Tamaris pour Mela et Ptolémeée ; 
en Lusitanie, le Tamagna, affluent duo Douro, 
dont le nom ancien, Tamasca, nous*parait re- 
marquable par la présence d’un suffixe que nous 
apprendrons plus loin & considérer comme ligure. 
A cette racine se rattacherait en France: le 
Tamon, affluent du Gardon (dép. Gard), et le 
Tamaron, affluent de la Bourbince (dép. Sadne- 
et-Loire).” 


The root-signification of the Sanscrit tam, 


both literally and metaphorically, is un- 
doubtedly darkness or gloom. Whether 
the general appearance of the rivers enu- 
merated by M. de Félice is such as to justify 
this meaning is a question of fact rather 


* Pictet, Rerue Celtique, t. ii. pp. 441, 443. 
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but the 


en Angleterre, | 


prem of opinion. The epithet might apply 
not only to the general colouring of the 
water, but perhaps more specifically to the 
character of the foliage by which it is over- 
shadowed. With the exception of the 
Thames, nearly all the streams that have 
been named by M. de Félice are of a small 
insignificant character. 
| W. F. 


If, as Pror. Sxeat thinks ‘ probable.’ 
this river-name is of Celtic origin, the only 
Gaelic word that suggests itself to me is 
taom, which means “rushing water or 
torrent,” with corresponding verb taom, 
“pour out.” This, at all events, would be 
more appropriate to the character of the 
Thames than any word signifying ** quiet ”’ 


calm.” C. S. JERRAM. 


| MAssacre or St. BARTHOLOMEW: MEDAL 
v. 390).—A galvano-plastic reproduc- 
tion of the medal commemorating the 
Massacre of St. Bartholomew (original in the 
Cabinet des Médailles) exists in the Musée 
des Antiquités nationales, Saint-Germain- 
en-Laye (Seine-et-Oise), and copies may he 
supplied on request. S. Rervacu. 


In ‘ The Student’s France: a History of 
France,’ edited by William Smith, LL.D.. 
3rd ed., John Murray, 1868, p. 339, is a 
woodeut giving both sides of the medal. 

I have a modern replica in pewter, bought. 
perhaps, in Paris. 

On the obverse is Pope Gregory NIII.. 
bust to the left, head and shoulders, under 
which are the initials * F* P* 

The inscription is GREGORIVS * 
PONT* MAX * AN ‘I (no stop). 

On the reverse is an angel, a cross in the 
left hand, a sword in the right, destroying a 
/group of Huguenots. 

The inscription is V@ONOTTORVM * STRAGES 
* 1572 (no stop). 

The woodeut and the replica agree as to 
the designs and the words of the inscrip- 
tions. Assuming that the replica is exact. 
some of the stops are inexact in the woodeut. 
' Also, whereas the initials of, presumably, the 
designer appear on the replica as * F * P*, on 
the woodcut they are P. P. 

The diameter of the replica is 12in., 
about } in. larger than that of the woodcut. 

ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


* 


| 


| The following is in The Saturday Magazine, 


'vol. xv. 255 (1839) :— 
| “*In order to perpetuate the memory of the 
| triumph, the Pope [Gregory XIII.] caused a 
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anedal to be struck, bearing on one side this 
inscription, Uqonottorum Strages, 1572; and on 
the other Gregorius NXTIIT., Pont. Max. An. Il. 
Misson, in his * Travels’ in Italy, mentions having 
seen the medal, and Sir William Cockburn, of 
Bath, has one in his possession, a lithographic 
copy of which he has placed as a frontispiece 
to his work * The Massacre of Saint Bartholomew, 
a Concise History (&e.).’ From this: print we 
have borrowed our representation of the medal 
siven on the following page.” 
An illustration accompanies, showing 
obverse and reverse of the medal. 

W. B. H. 


Bronze medals to commemorate the 
Massacre of St. Bartholomew at Paris, 1572, 
are still struck at the Papal Mint at the 
Vatican, and sold there ; and when in Rome 
a few years ago, I procured one, which I still 
possess. It is of very hard, excellent bronze, 
the size of a florin. The design is well drawn 
and ably executed, and is so raised that, 
when on a flat table, it rests on the design, 
not on the rim. The rim is unmilled 
and plain, and the inside edge is finished 
with a neat cable design. 

On the obverse is an excellent portrait 
bust of Pope Gregory XIIL., in whose reign 
the Massacre took place, and who went in 
state to the church of St. Louis to chant a 
“Te Deum’ for its accomplishment, and 
sent Cardinal Orsino to advise Charles IX., 
King of France, to persist in his endeavours. 
He commanded a picture of the assassina- 
tion of Admiral Coligny to be painted in a 
Vatican hall, and caused a medal to be 
struck in its commemoration, of which mine 
isaspecimen. Round the bust is the legend 


GREGORIVS * XIII * PONT ‘MAX * In 
the exergue is * Pp conclude the 


minter’s initials. On the reverse is a winged, 
helmeted figure, holding a sword in the 
right, and a Latin cross in the left, hand ; 
three dead bodies lie on the ground, while a 
female in the background stands with up- 
raised arms, as if about to strike an undraped 
man, near a decapitated head. Above is 
the leg nd VGONOTTORVM * STRAGES * 1572° 
(“slaughter of the Huguenots 

The lines are all very sharp and fine, and 
my specimen looks quite new. Vide an 
excellent engraving of this historical medal 
in Isaacson, ‘Story of the Later Popes,’ 
1906, pl. v. p. 122. I believe it has been 
often engraved. I enclose a rough rubbing 
of the two sides. 

Other medals were struck to celebrate 
this event. Charles IX. struck two in 1572, 
of which good engravings will be found in 
Wright, * Protestant Dictionary,’ 1904, pl. iv, 


both | 


p. 272; and also in ‘ Médailles frangaises,’ 
1892, Nos. 35, 36, Charles IX. 

I should think examples of these three 
are to be found in the British Museum 
Medal Room. 


If I remember right, I saw one of these 
medals in the Museum at John Knox's 
House, Edinburgh. P. A. McELWAINE. 


In the Knox Club Publication No. 29, 
** Illustrations of Antichrist’s Rejoicing over 
the Massacre of St. Bartholomew, with a pre- 
fatory note by D. Hay Fleming, LL.D., 
Edinburgh, the Knox Club, 1912, a photo- 
graph of the medal is given, showing. on the 
obverse, the bust of Gregory NIII., his 
designation, and the year of his pontificate, 
and on the reverse the murdered Hugue- 
nots, charged by an angel with a cross in 
the left hand and a sword in the right, the 
inscription being ‘‘ Vgonottorvm _strages 
[the slaughter of the Huguenots], 1572. 

ALEXR. THOMS. 


[Mr. F. C. Frost also thanked for reply. | 


‘THE GENTILE Powers’ (118. v. 390), by 
Capt. C. Orde Brown, 1882.—I cannot give 
any information as to this book, which I 
cannot find in any catalogue ; but I am told 
that perhaps an application to Mrs. Orde- 
Brown, 11, The Paragon, Blackheath, 8.E., 
would result in information. 

Won. H. PEET. 


Loare (11 8S. v. 390).—The story of Cyrus. 
the two boys, and the two overcoats is given 
in Xenophon, * Cyropedia,’ I. iii. 17. 

E. LEVERs. 


Davip Lioyp, WINCHESTER SCHOLAR 
(11 S. v. 327).—By “ Bodwell family” I 
presume Mr. WAINEWRIGHT means Bodvel 
family. Bodvel is a small mansion—now 
only a farmhouse—near the main road 
between Pwllheli and Nevin in South Car- 
narvonshire. It was at Bodvel. in 1742 
(or was it 1741 ?), that Mrs. Piozzi (formerly 
Mrs. Thrale) was born; and she visited the 
place, having Dr. Johnson as one of her 
companions, in 1774, 

Rhosgill, where David Lloyd was born, 
was a small mansion in the parish of Llan- 
armon, also in South Carnarvonshire. In 
Bryneroes Church, in the promontory o: 
Lleyn, Carnarvonshire, there is a mural 
monument, on which we read of ** Margaret 
daught" to Humphrey Lloyd of Rhosgill 
fawr in Fionudd Gentl’m: she died about 


y° yeare 1653, aged 45 years.” Here, I 
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take it. we get the name of David Lloyd's 
father and also of a sister of his, born about 
1608—that is, about six years after him. 

I should like to know who was * Father 
Buckley and also what was the name 


of David Lloyd’s mother’s family. connected | 


with Bodvel. T. Lu. JONEs. 
Yspyth Vicarage, Bettws-y-coed, 


TrusseL Fairy (11 8. v. 50. 137, 257, 


333).—** Notehurst is Nuthurst in War- 
wickshire. Dugdale says :— 


“About the beginning of E. 3. Time, Will. | 


Trussell, of Flore in Com. Northampt., became 
Owner of it: and in 5 of that King’s Reign had a 
Charter of Free Warren in all his Demesn Lands 
here: as also a special License to make a Park 
of his Wotds in this Place. From which Will. 
t descended to the Trussells of Billesley, and 
continued in the Possession of that Family 
(whose Descent in Billesley is to be seen) till 
Edward Trussell, Son and Heir to the last Thomas, 


sold it within these few years to William Jesson, | 


an Alderman of Coventre.” 


There are several other references to the | 


‘Trussells in Dugdale’s ‘ Warwickshire.’ 
Howarp 8. PEARSON. 


Rospert DREWRIE, PRIEST, EXECUTED AT 
TYBURN 25 Fes., 1607 (11 S. v. 249, 372).— 
I wish tothank Mr. WAINEWRIGHT and Mr. 
WuiTe for their replies to my query, but am 
sorry they do not throw much further light 
on the matter. I was already conversant 


with the account in the ‘ D.N.B..’ and as it | 


is there stated that Robert Drury was of a 
Buckinghamshire — family, 


quently, brother of Sir Henry, and nephew 
of Sir William (Lord Justice Governor of 
Ireland) and Sir Drue (one of the keepers 
of Mary, Queen of Scots). I wished to have 
this opinion confirmed by some authority. 
if possible. In the pedigree this Robert. ix 
stated to have ‘ob. calebs,” which is a 
slight confirmation of the assumption that 
he is the man. 

He was certainly not the brother of Henry 
Drury, the recusant who died at Antwerp 
in 1594. This Henry had an elder brother, 
William (who died quite young), and he 
was the son of Henry of Lawshall, co. 
Suffolk, who was honoured by Queen Eliza- 


beth dining at his house during her Progress | 
in 1578, on her way to pay a visit to his | 


nephew. Sir William Drury of Hawstead. 


At this period several members of the. 


family were staunch adherents of the Roman 
faith : for instance, Henry D. of Lawshall ; 
Dr. William D., Master in Chancery, who 
Was imprisoned; the latter's son, Robert 


ais Jesuit, who was killed at the * Fatal 
Vespers’; and John D._ of Godwick, 
brother of Dr. William D. Even Sie Drue 

of Riddlesworth was accused of having died 

‘a Catholic, his widow and others being 

' severely examined on the matter. 

| I think it necessary to make these observa- 

tions, as future readers might otherwise 

possibly assume that the subject of this 

inquiry and Henry Drury the recusant were 

brothers. CHARLES Drury. 

| 

| Missrnc Worps WANTED (11 8. v. 389).— 

‘I have consulted my uncle, Mr. Spencer 

| P. Butler, as to the lines given at the above 
reference. He accepts the authorship, and 
corrects and completes the version thus :— 

| Goliath of Gath 

| He made him a path 

For himself to walk on alone ; 

| But David the lad, 

From the river Copad, 

| Came and knocked him down with a stone. 

_ My uncle made the stanza when he was a 

boy, and he invented and introduced the 

river Copad for the sake of rime. At 

Rugby he was in the front rank, both at 

| 

| 


cricket and football, and his athletic prowess 
is recorded in ‘Butler's Leap. He was 
afterwards distinguished as a Wrangler 
-and First Class Classic at Trinity College. 
Cambridge ; and, being now in his eighty- 
fifth year, 1 feel sure that he forgives me for 
on his behalf. 


| writing this note 
G. BUTLER. 


I have always) 
presumed him to be the second son of Robert | 
of Hedgerley, in that county. and, conse- 


I well remember the doggerel verses to 
which E. M. S. refers, as being commonly 
quoted at school fifty years ago :— 

Goliath of Gath 

We made him a path 

That he might walk alone, 

But David, a lad 

Of a countenance glad, ; 

Knocked him head over heels with a stone. 
There was a variant of the last line ; but 
the above version, though less familiar, is 
better suited to ears polite. 

JOHN MURRAY. 

WintraM Brapprook, Con, DURAND: 
Mr. J. Foster PALMER, and G. R. also thanked 
for replies. | 


URBAN V.’s Famity NAME (118. iv. 204, 
256, 316. 456, 499, 518; v. 255, 374). 
—May I point out to Con, PRIDEAUX two 
articles (in English) of mine relating to the 
-ninth-century settlement of Saracens at 
|Fraxinetium (now La Garde Freinet) Jn 
Provence ? One appeared in The Alpine 
Journal for August, 1879, pp. 254-76, and 


| the other (supplementary) in the same 


| 
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periodical for August, 1881, pp. 269-74. I 
hasten to add that I have abandoned long 
ago the theory (championed in both articles) 
of the Saracen colonization of the Saas 
Valley, just east of the Zermatt Valley. 

W. A. B. Coo.ipGe. 


ARMS OF THE GHIBELLINES (11 S. v. 349). 
—The * Capo d’Angidé (the chief of Anjou), 
Az., a label of four points gules with three 
fleurs-de-lis or between the points, is con- 


~idered as indicating the Guelph party. and | 


the **Capo dell’ Impero” (chief of the 
Empire), Or, an eagle displayed sable, beaked, 


membered, and crowned gold, as indicating | 


the Ghibelline party. A large proportion, 


amounting perhaps to one-seventh, of Italian | 


arms. bear the Capo dell’ Impero. 
Leo C. 


AUTHOR OF QUOTATION WANTED (11 8S. v, 
388).—The lines beginning 
A moth-eaten rag on a worm-eaten pole 
were composed by General Sir E. Hamley. 
They relate to the colours of the 43rd Mon- 
mouth Light Infantry. I give them in full: 


On Monmouth Church. 

A moth-eaten rag on a worm-eaten pole, 

It does not look likely to stir a man’s soul. 

’Tis the deeds that were done ‘neath the moth- 
eaten rag, 

When the pole was a staff and the rag was a flag. 

For on many a morn in our grandfathers’ days, 

When the bright sun of Portugal broke through 
the haze, 

Disclosing the armies arrayed in their might, 

It showed the old tlag in the front of the fight. 

By ridges, o'er bridges, past vineyards and downs, 

Up the valleys, where stood, all deserted, the 
towns, 

It followed the French; and when they turned to 


bay, 
It just ciel for the fight, then again led the way. 
And whenever it chanced that a battle was nigh, 
They saw it hung out like a sign in the sky, 
And they soon learned to know it—its crimson 
and white, 
O’er the lines of red coats and of bayonets bright. 
In the church where it hangs, when the moon 
gilds the graves 
And the aisles and the arches, it swells and it 
waves, 
While below, a faint sound as of combat is heard 
From the ghostly array of the old Forty-third. 


Ss. W. 


LURED FROM PARADISE (11 S. v. 386).— 
The Provencal legend mentioned by Sr. 
SWITHIN was also utilized for a short story 
by Alphonse Daudet, under the title of 
‘ Jarjaille chez le Bon Dieu, Légende 
Provengale, Imitée de Louis Roumieux.’ 
It is included, with other stories, in a small, 


paper-covered volume called ‘La _ Belle 
Nivernaise ’ from the first and longest tale 
(Paris, n.d.). In this version the hero comes 
from Saint-Rémy, and it is St. Luke who 
suggests the device to lure him from Para- 
dise, after St. Yves has failed to help 
St. Peter. (St. Yves had advised that they 
| should seek an “avoué’; ‘mais des 
avoués en paradis, jamais personne n’en 
a vu.) St. Luke sends a flock of cherubs 
to shout Les boeufs! les boeufs!” &ce., 
outside the gate, and Jarjaille rushes out. 
_ The final paragraphs are to the same effect 
as those quoted by Sr. Swirrnry, although 
the words differ. G. H. WHITE. 
St. Cross, Harleston, Norfolk. 


| THe Lapy Mary GREY AND THOMAS 
| Keves (11 S. v. 369, 408). — Sir Richard 
| Sackville (d. 1566), Under-Treasurer of the 
Exchequer and Chancellor of the Court of 
Augmentations (the father of Thomas, 
first Earl of Dorset), was first cousin to 
Queen Anne Boleyn, being the eldest son 
of John Sackville of Chiddingley, Kent, by 
Anne, daughter of Sir William Boleyn, 
and sister of Thomas Boleyn, Earl of Wilt- 
shire and Ormonde. A. R. Baytey. 


Thomas Fuller, in his ‘ Worthies of Eng- 
land,’ 1840, vol. ii. p. 227, calls Lady Mary's 
husband ** Martin Kayes, of Kent, Esq., 
who was a judge at Cowt (but only of 


doubtful casts at dice, being sergeant- 
porter).”’ Apparently good old Fuller was 


not too accurate here in giving the name. 
FrReDK. A. EpWarpDs. 


Henry (11 S. v. 168, 273, 358).— 
It may interest Mr. H1ipwe tt to know that, 
since his communication to me some years 
ago, a copy of the earlier admissions, con- 
taining the entry of Henry Blake, has been 
presented to the School. G. F. R. B. 


Puncu Jupy (11 8. v. 289, 376).— 
The dialogue of Punch and Judy can be 
obtained for a penny. It forms No. 42 
of ‘* Books for the Bairns,” edited by the 
late W. T. Stead. The illustrations are by 
George Cruikshank. JoHN T. Pace. 

Long Itchington, Warwickshire 


THE NONSENSE CLUB (11 8S. v. 129).— 
James Bensley is mentioned as a member 
of the Nonsense Club in  Phillimore’s 
‘Alumni Westmon,’ Election 1751. He is 


the same apparently as the Bensley in a 
|note in Southey’s * Cowper,’ vol. i. 324. 
| Mr. de Grey is also named. Was he. it 
Westminster ? D. M. L. 
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Menicrpat Recorps PRINTED a S. ii 
987, 450, 529; ili, 493; iv. 131, 390, 451 
v. 73, 297, 352, 398).— 


Paignton.—The Court Rolls of the Manor and 
Borough of Paignton, Devon. By J. Lane. 
—Reports and Transactions of the “Devonshire 
Association for the Advancement of Science, 
Literature, and Art, vol. xvi. pp. 708—24. 
(1884.)—From 1664 to 1716. Index of vol. 
is principally of subjects. 

Paisley.—Charters and Documents 
the Burgh of Paisley, 
from the Records of the Town Council, 1594- 
1620. By W. M. Metealfe. (1902.) Table 
of Contents, Glossary, and Index, the last 
mostly of matters. 

The Black Book of Paisley. By D. Murray. 
(1885.) Vol. viii. New Clab Series. Table 
of Contents, good description of Black 
Books.’ notes, ancient Index, of 
subjects. 

Parkham.—The Manuscripts of the Parish of 
Parkham, N. Devon. (1874.)—Historical MSS. 
Com., Fourth Report, vol. xviii. pp. 468-9. 
Very meagre, most of the names in Index. 

Peebles.—Charters and Documents relating to 
the Burgh of Peebles, with Extracts from the 
Reeords of the Borough. A.D. 1165-1710. 
Scottish Burgh Records Society. (1872.) Good 
Table of Contents, Glossary, and Index, but 
the last is more of matters than names. 

Extracts from the Records of the Burgh of 

1367- 


relating to 


Peebles, 1652-1714. With Appendix, 
1665. (1910.)—Vol. xxiv. of Publications of 
Scottish Burgh Records Society. Table of 


Contents, Glossary, and General Index. 

Penzance.—See Marazion. 

Pershore.—Copy of an Ancient Deed relating 
to Broadway and Pershore Fairs, in Worcester- 
shire. (1819.) A few leaves only, ancient 
and in Latin. 

Perth.—Manuscripts of the Royal Burgh of 
Perth.—Hist. MSS. Commission, Fifth Report, 
xxi. Appendix, p. 655. Brief description. 

Rentallofthe County of Perth, by Act of the 
Estates of Parliament of Scotland, 4th August, 
1669: contrasted with the Valuation of the 


same county, Ist January, 1835. By 
Gloag. (1835.) Appendix, List of Commis- 
sioners, 1661. Alphabetical Index and Ab- 


stract of Places. 

The Perth Hammermen Book, 1518-68. 
By (. A. Hunt. (1889.) Table of Contents, 
Chronological List of Deacons, but no index. 

Extracts from the Kirk Session Records of 
Perth, 1577-1632.—Maitland Club. (1831. ) 
With other articles in one volume which is 
not indexed. 

Fuller extracts, with copious notes—bhut 
no index—invol. ii. of ‘The Spottiswoode Mis- 
eellany.’ (1845.) 

Pittenweem.—Annals of Pittenweem: _ being 
Notes and Extracts from the Ancient Records 
of that Burgh, 1526-1793. By D. Cook. 
Notes, and good Index, principally of subjects. 

Plymouth.—On the Plymouth Municipal Records. 
By R. N. Worth.—The Journal of the Brit. 
Arch <Assoc., vol. xxxix. pp. 110-18. (1883.) 


Very brief description. 


1163-1665, and Extracts | 


Hist. MSS. Com., Ninth Report, xiii., bri of 
description. Appendix i, pp. 262-84. (1883. 
Names in Index.—Tenth Report, p. 14. 
Very brief description.—Supplemental Report. 
Appendix iv. pp. 356-560. (1885.) Name- 
in Index. 


Calendar of the Plymouth Municipal Records. 


N. Worth. Prepared under the in- 
(1898.)  De- 
Table of 


By R. 
structions of the Corporation. 
scriptive Introduction, Classified 
Contents, Index of Subjects. 

Some Notes on the Earlier Municipal History 
of Plymouth. By R. N. Worth.—Report aud 
Transactions of Devonshire 
Advancement of Science, vol. xvi. pp. 725-48. 
Brief. and mostly descriptive; at end is a list 
of Mayors. (188 t.) Matters in Index of vol.— 
Men and Manners in Tudor Plymouth. 
vol. xiv. pp. 608-30. (1882.)—J/bid., In Stuart 
Plymouth, vol. xv. pp. 455-75. (1883.) 
Subjects in Index of vol. 

Pontefract.—Manuscripts of the Corporation of 
the Borough of Pontefract.—Hlist. MSS. Com.. 
Eighth Report, xvi. Brief description. Ap- 
pendix, pp. 269-76. Fuller account. (1881.) 
Names in Index to vol. 

The Mayors of the Borough of Pontefract 
from its Incorporation in 1484. With Partial 
Lists of the Aldermen. Also the Council of 
Sixteen, and of Twenty-Four. (1882.) Thetwo 
latter are modern. The two former are chro- 
nological, and to many are notes. No index. 

The Booke of Entries of the Pontefract Cor- 
poration, 1653-1726. By R. Holmes. (1882.) 
—A revised and amplified reprint of articles 
which had appeared in The Pontefract Advertiser. 
Full of names, but no index: at end is a list 
of officials referred to, with the pages of the 
reference given and also lists of Mayors and 
Aldermen, as in the preceding entry. 

Preston.—The Roll of Burgesses at the Guilds 
Merchant the Borough of Preston, co. 
Lancaster, 1397-1682. From the original 
rolls i bog the Archives of the Preston Corporation. 
By A. Abram.—Lancashire and Cheshire 
Record Society, vol. ix. (1884.) Good Intro- 
duction, Index of Names. 

Preston Court Leet Records. By A. Hewit- 
son and H. W. Clemesha. (1905. )\—Revised 
reprints of what had appeared in the columns 
of The Guardian during the years 
1901-2 Good Index, but principally of 

Formerly, if 
Preston Guardian 
quarian column. With a few gaps, from 
9 Nov., 1878, to 8 Sept., 1881. there were 
articles on ‘ Preston Parliamentary Elections, 
illustrated by Addresses, Squibs, Poll Books, 
Official Returns, the Town Records, Election 
Expenses, Accounts, and other Matters.’ 
They are not chronologically arranged, and, 
of course, no index. 

Prestwick.—Records of the Burgh of Prestwick, 
1470-1782. With an Appendix and_ Illus- 
trative Notes. By J. Fullarton.—Publications 
of the Maitland Club, vol. xxvii.  (1834.) 
General Index. 
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Notes on Books. 


The Cambridge Manuals of Science and Lite- 

rature. (Cambridge University Press.) 
WE have before us half-a-dozen of these excellent 
little volumes. Ancient Assyria, by Dr. Johns 
of St. Catherine’s College, Cambridge, may well 
count among those which best fulfil the ideal of 
the series. He deals in the first chapter with 
the data from which we form our notion of the 
character and history of the Assyrian empire: 
tradition; references in the Bible and in classical 
literature; the land: the language ; and, finally, the 
material and methods of modern research. There 
follow chapters on Assyria as a city state, on 
her early relations with Egypt, Mitanni, and 
Babylonia, and then on the First and Second 
Empires and ontheSargonids. Arrived at the end 
of the book one is in possession of a clear, general 
outline of what to-day is known on this vast 
subject, having been enabled also to realize, 
more or less, the position of gaps. and hence 
lween’prepared, if one chooses, to learn intelligently 
and assign to their right place the fresh facts 
which will’ be published when the hoards of 
inscriptions stillawaiting the attention of scholars 
have been worked through. Within the limits 
assigned, and as an introduction to this study, 
we do not see how the thing could have 
heen better done. There are about a dozen 
well-chosen illustrations, of which we notice 
that the first—a lion colossus—is described as a 
bull.” 

Mr. Macalister’s History of Civilization in 
Palestine is not only well planned and instructive, 


hut written also with a certain charm. Par- 
ticularly interesting are the chapters on the 
‘ Pre-Israelite Semitic Occupations,’ on the 


‘ First Struggle of West and Fast,’ on the * Growth 
of the Religious Consciousness in Israel,’ and 
that entitled ‘ Roman and Byzantine.’ In the 
second of these the writer treats of the origin of the 
Philistines, the scattered remnants of the ancient 
civilization of Crete, who, until Greek influence 
niade itself felt, were ‘‘the only cultured or 
artistic race who ever occupied the soil of Pales- 
tine.’ We may imagine their shades, accosting 
with some amusement the shade of Matthew 
Arnold! The curious helplessness of the Hebrews 
in regard to inventive or practical activity, 
whether in the decoration of a pot or the con- 
struction of a tunnel, is vividly brought out ; and, 
again, the writer has not forgotten to illustrate 
familiar details of the Bible story when they come 
in his way—as where, discussing the overlapping 
in Palestine of the Bronze and Iron ages, he points 
out that the famous passage, 1 Kings vi. 7, does 
not mean that Solomon’s temple was reared in 
silence, but that the new metal, iron, had not 
been suffered to profane its stones. We heartily 
recommend this book to the many thousands 
who, as teachers or students, are occupied with the 
historical aspect of the Bible. 


The Troubadours, again, by the Rey. I. J. 
Chaytor, is a delightful and stimulating little 
work. Designed—as, indeed, all these books are 
—for the ordinary reader, whose knowledge of 
the subject in question is not detailed or scientific, 
it sets forth, to start with, lucidly and simply, 
what were the scene. the tongue, the technique, 


and the inner theory of the poetry of the trou- 
badours. and then proceeds to give a sutfficient!y 
vivid account of individual poets—those being 
chosen who are most famous or whose work is 
most representative. The glamour of the trou- 
badours is something like the blue of the horizon, 
which appears brightest and most beautiful if 
one fixes one’s eyes a degree or two above it, 
and fades more or less into the commonplace if one 
focusses one’s sight upon it directly. So here the 
romantic figures of Jaufre Rudel and Bertrand 
de Ventadour and Arnaut Daniel may seem to 
the general reader to look soberly and shorn of 
their rays, and Foleo to be little worthy of his 
place in the ‘ Paradiso.” On the other hand, 
though, Bertrand de Born, who sowed discord 
between Ifenry If. and his son, and walks in the 
ninth bolgia— 
F il capo tronco tenea per le chiome 
Pesol con mano a guisa di lant erna— 

is to some extent rehabilitated. It would, we 
think, have been a good thing if, systematically. 
there had been added to the account of each 
of the more important troubadours a note of the 
number of his works that remain to us. 

Perhaps the most interesting pages of Mr. 
Rait’s interesting Life in the Medieval University 
are those which treat of the student universities. 
We found ourselves comparing—and contrasting— 
the relations between masters and scholars at 
Bologna with those of which we hear as obtaining 


in the old-fashioned educational system of 
Japan. The ways of the East were again— 


fortuitously, of course—recalled to us at the end 
of the book, where it tells how Cardinal Estoute- 
ville at Paris revived an old regulation by which 
students in arts were to hear lectures sitting, 
not on raised seats, but on the ground, ** ut 
occasio superbiz a juvenibus secludatur.”’ Appa- 
rently they were allowed straw to sit on, whence 
it is said the streét they heard lectures in was 
called Vicus Stramineus. Mr. Rait con- 
trived to work many such homely, minute 
details into the course of his clear and careful 
retracing of the development of the medizval 
universities, and his picture of the turbulent life 
that wasledinthem; sothatthe reader will beable 
to form a full and strongly coloured idea of the 
scholar’s existence. Of the master’s, on the other 
hand, his notion is likely to be an attenuated one. 
No doubt this latter lacks such crude,'but effective, 
incidents as the “ jocund advent,” town and 
gown rows, and the like, with which a good 
deal of play is here made—too much, perhaps. 
for these are particular instances of the general 
violence of mediwval manners rather than funda- 
mental characteristics of a university. When 
all is said, those who dispense the learning of 
their day area more essential factor in educational 
history than irritated townsfolk or even brawling 
students, and we would gladly have exchange 
some of the stories of riotings and murders for a 
more thorough treatment of the phases of thought. 
the kinds of learning, and the influence of out- 
standing personalities, which distinguished the 
different periods and the different universities 
here in question. 

In The Ballad in Literature Mr. Tenderson had 
a fascinating subject. and his first two chapters— 
considering the limits within which he was 
working—struck us as satisfactory, though w- 
had hoped for more ample illustration fro 
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French sources. A large part of the rest of the 
volume is taken up with a discussion of the 
opinions of Profs. Kittredge and Gunmere on the 
origin of ballads, and we found this a_ tedious 
method of dealing with a question in itself of 
great interest. The Professors will have it that 
true ballads are the product of no single brain, but 
of groups who, in some manner not clearly ex- 
plained, compose them together, a nd as time goes 
onmodify them; while Mr. Henderson maintains— 
and we are inclined to agree with him—that, 
however much altered or debased in the process of 
transmission, each ballad is, in the beginning 
and as a whole, the work of one author. We 
would suggest a consideration of the origin and 
fortunes of schoolboy rimes as, perhaps, the 
nearest analogy to the ballad which the present 
day affords. We have an example of what we 
mean in the columns of the present issue (p. 476). 
A correspondent asked to have missing words 
supplied to the rime ‘Goliath of Gath, and 
several correspondents from different quarters 
sent us the version we print with Mr. MURRAY'S 
signature — showing that it is known over a 
tolerably wide area. The query, however, has 
elicited also the original version—differing at 
least in two points materially from the common 
one—and at the same time has revealed the 
identity of the author. 


In saying that we are disappointed in Dr. 
Robertson’s Goethe and the Twentieth Century, 
we do not forget that Goethe is, of all his peers, 
the most difficult to write about in such a way 
as to inspire sympathy, whether one address 
oneself to those who know him or those who do 
not; it isnot clear which of the two groups is here 
addressed. Those who know him inany real degree 
—especially if they share, or have at any time 
shared, the boundless enthusiasm of his more ardent 
admirers—find, no doubt, an interest in any and 
every detail of his life; but these the presenta- 
tion of it here given is little likely to content. 
Those, on the other hand, who know nothing of 
his works beyond their names may be pardoned 
if they find this account of him dreary, and if 
they wonder why any one should occupy himself 
with a person so perilously near being a ‘ prig,” 
whose tremendous genius, from the angle here 
taken and within this restricted compass, some- 
how makes very little show. For Goethe the 
man to appear attractive one must have space 
for anecdotes which shall, so to say, break the 
tame outline of his “‘ calm optimism,” and display 
himhuman; and, again, so to interweave his life 
and work as to form the single and living picture 
of a great genius, requires if not likewise a fairly 
large canvas, then unusually close calculation and 
happy judgment as to what shall be omitted and 
what included, and where the emphasis be thrown. 
We should have liked his life to have been left 
on one side, and his work only discussed—a course 
which would probably also have turned out more 
in accordance with the expectations raised by 
the title. 


A Chronicle of the Popes. By A. E. McKilliam. 
(Bell & Sons.) 

WE believe that nothing quite like this volume 

has been published before; and the omission, 

now that it is repaired, appears surprising. 

For it is obvious that in order with any exactness 

to understand the course of European history 


few things are more necessary fur the student 
than to carry with him through it the thread of 
the history of the Papacy ; and to do so, except- 
ing in regard to certain special periods, without 
the assistance of a continuous and compact 
account of the Popes, in which one may find one’s 
place without trouble and waste of time, is by no 
means always easy. The excellent idea of furnish- 
ing such an account has been here well carried out, 
inthe form, as the author emphatically reminds us 
in his Preface, not of a history, but a chronicle. 
He gives us first a bibliography of the principal 
works consulted, then an alphabetical index of 
the Popes, and then a list, dated, and also referred 
to the pages of the text, of the G2cumenical Coun- 
cils. Next follows in order of succession the long 
line of some 360 pontiffs. Each is made the 
subject of a biography complete in itself. Ulti- 
mate causes are not sought nor theories offered ; 
but facts and events are set out in considerable 
detail—at sufficient length, as well as in a manner 
sufficiently lively, to impress the memory. The 
author has aimed at giving an ‘‘ absolutely un- 
biassed account ”’ of these lives, and, so far'as we 
have tested him, we find that he has made good 
that intention also. Legendary matter is given, 
but the authority, or want of authority, for it is 
indicated. Naturally, references to authorities 
have had to a great extent to be omitted: the 
great moments of the history of the Papacy to 
be dealt with all too succinctly, and matters 
merely curious or entertaining to be at the best 
just glanced at, and no more; but it would be 
indeed unreasonable to cavil at these necessary 
limitations in a work which claims only to be a 
handbook, and as a handbook is excellent. 


WE regret that the notice of the * Western 
Rebellion,’ which appeared at 11 S. v. 400, has been 
so worded as to imply that Richard Locke, by 
whom the pamphlet here reprinted was published 
in 1782, is a contemporary of our own. We are 
grateful to Mr. John Coles, jun., for drawing our 
attention to the matter. 


Motices to Correspondents. 


WE beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print, and to this rule we can make no exception. 


To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the aay contributors are requested to 
yut in parentheses, immediately after the exact 
reading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to lone the second com- 
munication ‘* Duplicate.” 


CoRRESPONDENTS who send letters to be for- 
warded to other contributors should put on the top 
left-hand corner of their envelopes the number of 
the page of ‘N. & Q” to which their letters refer, 
so that the contributor may be readily identified. 


G. W. Repway (‘*That blessed word Mesopo- 
tamia ”).--See 11S. 1. 369, 458 ; ii. 253. 


